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ARCHAEOLOGY IN THE ISLE OF MAN . 1 
HESE notes form a useful handbook to the 
geology and antiquities of the Isle of Man, and 
those responsible for persuading the authors to re¬ 
print and amplify their scattered notices have con¬ 
ferred a benefit on the public. Although the little 
volume runs to little more than loo pages, it includes 
a good survey of both branches of the subject, and 
emphasises the interest of the island in the two aspects 
of its remoteness in some respects from its neigh¬ 
bours and as a meeting place of the arts of the Celt 
and the Northman. The evidences of man’s presence 
in the island naturally begin with the Neolithic 
period, the climatic conditions of the Pleistocene age 
effectually preventing him from reaching so far 
north; but from Neolithic times onwards the story 
of the; island can be traced by its archaeology. Flint 
appears only to exist in the form of nodules washed 
from the Boulder-clay, and the “ factories ” of flint 
implements are always on actual deposits of Boulder- j 
clay. Some of the implements figured are, as the 
authors admit, of very rude make, 
as well as of very curious types 
(Fig- 4)- 

It is perhaps hardly surprising 
that signs of dwellings are not 
found near these Neolithic “ floors ” 
or factories. Stone-age man, here 
as elsewhere, chose his dwelling for 
reasons of security or shelter from 
the weather rather than from the 
proximity of a good store of flint 
nodules. Dwellings in the form of 
hut circles have, however, been 
found in fair numbers, and though 
it is by no means improbable that 
they date from Neolithic times, the 
authors are justly cautious in dog¬ 
matising on their age. No type of 
exploration is more difficult than 
that presented by the ordinary hut 
circle, and often the principal evi¬ 
dence is that of analogy. Such re¬ 
mains, moreover, share with stone 
circles the danger of having been 
disturbed by treasure seekers, with 
the result that stratigraphieal de¬ 
ductions cease to be of value. It 
cannot be too often insisted upon 
that the class of exploration that 
produces the fewest objects of in¬ 
trinsic value, viz. those of pre¬ 
historic times, should be excavated with most care 
and attention to detail. The reason is a simple one. 
The elucidation of the problems of early man depends 
solely upon such explorations, for no other docu¬ 
ments can possibly exist to help in the solution of 
the puzzle. In later historic times the helps to know¬ 
ledge are endless. Both Mr. Kermode and Dr. Herd- 
man clearly recognise the importance of careful work, 
but, like most students of the earlier periods, they 
will doubtless admit the need of this w y arning to the 
unwary or careless explorer. 

Apart from the interest to those who study the 
Manks antiquities as part of the general archaeo¬ 
logical scheme, this little book can scarcely fail to 
have a good effect in the island itself. It is to be 
hoped that all the relics that may come to light in 
future will be deposited in Castle Rushen, where they 
will be available for comparison and study. It is sad 
to read of such things going astray when a little tact 
or trouble might have preserved them. 

1 “ Illustrated Notes on Manks Antiquities.” By P. M. C. Kermode and 
W. A. Herdman. Pp. 108. (Liverpool : Tinling and Co., Ltd., 1904.) 
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The Bronze age in the Isle of Man was evidently 
a time of considerable communication with the main¬ 
land. The types of urns, as well as the fact that 
all the stone axes are of foreign material, show that 
trade must have been fairly brisk. The urn shown 
in Fig. 23 is, for instance, nearly related to the 
Scottish urns of the same time. This fact has, of 
course, an important bearing on the relative date of 
this and other periods when such communication 
existed. If the same types of funeral furniture are 
found here as on the mainland, it not only shows 
intercommunication, but also, as a necessary con¬ 
sequence, proves the contemporary existence of the 
same burial customs in the two places. Thus 
although it may well be that the remoteness of the 
island prevented its inhabitants from being quite as 
advanced as the continental dwellers, yet the differ¬ 
ence in time can only have been slight. The authors 
seem to lay rather more stress than the facts justify 
upon the retarding effect of the inaccessibility of the 
island. It is probable that the civilisation was re¬ 



Fig. i. —Cross from Calf of Man. From “ Illustrated Notes on Manks Antiquities.” 


latively further behind the rest of England during the 
eighteenth century, for instance, than it was in the 
Bronze age. The similarity of stone implements in 
parts of the world widely separated is not always 
easy to explain, though the similarity of need has a 
good deal to do with it. But an elaborated and more 
complex object, such as an ornamented pottery vase, 
can scarcely be reproduced in all its details without 
some relations between the two makers. Common¬ 
place though such an observation may be, it is very 
necessary to bear such facts in mind in discussing 
an island civilisation like that of the Isle of Man, or 
even of Britain. 

The most characteristic, and in some respects the 
most interesting, antiquities of the island are the 
Scandinavian and Celtic carved stones of Christian 
times. It is very useful to note how the Northmen 
appreciated the delightful complicated designs of 
their Celtic forerunners. The respective shares of 
Scandinavian and Celt in the motives of these curious 
monuments, and even in the finest Celtic manuscripts, 
have never been adequately elucidated. The genius 
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of the two races in the treatment of ornament differed 
so widely that in some pages of the “ Book of 
Kells,” for example, the two can be separated as 
easily as if they were of different colours. It is odd 
to find that Mr. Kermode describes the interesting 
crucifixion shown on p. 72 and here reproduced as 
“an example of pure Byzantine art.” To our eyes 
it is nearly pure Celtic, and has no relation, artistic¬ 
ally, to any Byzantine crucifixion we have ever seen. 
The statements, however, throughout the “ Notes ” 
are in general accurate and restrained, and there is 
an entire absence of the wild local enthusiasm so often 
found in books of this particular character. The 
“ Notes ” may be commended as likely to be of great 
use to anyone visiting the island or studying its 
antiquities. 


MOLLUSCAN MORPHOLOGYA 

''PHIS fifth volume of the important “Treatise,” 
edited by Prof. Ray Lankester, deals with the 
Mollusca, and is the work of the one biologist capable 
of doing this group most justice, namely, Dr. Paul 
Pelseneer. Like its predecessors in the series it treats 
of the subject almost exclusively from the morpholo¬ 
gical standpoint, just such a sufficiency of systematic 
matter being added as to justify the title, while it is, 
of course, very far from being, and indeed does not 
pretend to be, a manual on the phylum. 

Some delay has occurred in its appearance, owing 
to the need of translation and revision for the press, 
which has been carried out by Dr. Gilbert Bourne. 

The work itself is 
an expansion of Dr. 
Pelseneer’s similar 
contribution to Blan¬ 
chard’s “ Traite de 
Zoologie.” The 
Fig. x.—Stenegyra mamillata, left side translation is remark- 
view, with four embryos in the ovi- n j i 

duct, em, embryo. From “A Treatise Well done, and 

on Zoology.” save in some of the 

opening sentences it 
is hard to realise that it was not written in English. 
Not but that there are small slips such as “ biannual ” 
for “ biennial.” The revision, we suspect, has largely 
consisted in the importation of new terms, so dearly 
beloved of a certain school of biologists, that do not 
altogether make for clearness, and are foreign to the 
lucid style customary in the author’s other writings. 
The opening paragraph on the “ general description 
and external characters ” of the Mollusca (p. 3) is a 
case in point. While the statement (p. 20), “It has 
been shown that in the Cephalopoda hyperpolygyny is 
the rule, and in certain Atlantae and American 
Unionidas, hyperpolyandry,” inspires the not hyper¬ 
critical comment that, without hyperbole, it is hyper- 
technical. Certainly a glossary will be indispensable 
to the work. 

One is glad to observe that that mj'thical monster, 
the “ Archi-” or “ Schematic Mollusc ” has dwindled 
to a shadow of its former self, and now survives solely 
in a diagrammatic figure as a “ scheme of a primitive 
mollusc ” (Fig. 19). For, as Verril pointed out in 
1896 ( Amer . Journ. Sci., series iv., vol. ii., pp. 91-92), 
the primitive mollusc is rather to be sought in the 
early larval stages, such as the Veliger form. Even 
now one is tempted to think that the “ primitive ” has 
been introduced by the translator, since the author in 
his previous work, to which reference has already been 

1 “A Treatise on Zoology.” Edited by Dr. E. Ray Lankester, F.R.S. 
Part v., Mollusca, by Dr. Paul Pelseneer. Pp. 305 : 301 text illustrations. 
(London : A. and C. Black, 1906.) Price 15J, net. 
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made, simply labels his figure “ Scheme d’un 
Mollusque, ” which is rather a different thing. 

Dr. Pelseneer’s explanation of the torsion of the 
gastropod body evidently now meets with Prof. Lan- 
kester’s approval, for it is. the only one advanced and 
is reinforced by an additional diagram. 

A good deal more attention is paid, and rightly, to 
the shell than in the author’s previous writings, and 
it is interesting to see Sharp’s theory of the progressive 
disappearance of the anterior adductor muscle in 
certain successive forms of Lamellibranchs (which was 
first illustrated by.specimens in the Index Hall of the 
Natural History Museum) made the subject of illus¬ 
tration, though in the text this disappearance is made 
the cause, instead of the consequence, of the alteration 
of the body-axis. 

One or two other points need further attention. 
Allusion might advantageously have been made to the 
origination of the gill in Cvclas, Teredo, and Scio- 
beretia by perforation of a continuous membrane : also 
to the discovery by Dali that Pbilobrya passes through 
a giochidium 
stage, which is 
therefore not 
confined to the 
Unionidae. 

The systematic 
portion is open 
to much criti¬ 
cism. It does 
not differ materi¬ 
ally from that 
given in Dr. Pel¬ 
seneer’s previous 
works, though 
there is, so to 
speak, some 
shuffling of the 
cards. It is a 
great pity, how¬ 
ever, that the no¬ 
menclature has 
not been brought 
up-to-date. This 
would have pre¬ 
vented such an 
error as record¬ 
ing Zonites as 
British. 

The majority 
of the illustra¬ 
tions, which are 
all clear and well 
printed, are dia¬ 
grammatic, or elucidate structural features, while 
of the few pictorial ones most are those used 
by Owen, without acknowledgment of their 

source, in his article on Mollusca in the eighth 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. The 

greater number of these are now, very properly, 
attributed to their rightful authors, but of those still 
labelled “ From Lankester after Owen ” it has 
escaped observation that Nos. 71, 134, and 136 are 
after Adams, No. 158 after Philippi, and Nos. 66 and 
135 are from S. P. Woodward’s “ Manual,” while the 
well-known figure of Sepia officinalis (No. 299) is from 
F6russac and D’Orbigny’s “ Histoire. ” 

The index would have been more useful had refer¬ 
ences to the genera cited elsewhere than in the .syste¬ 
matic parts been included. 

All these are, however, minor points, and the fact 
remains that malacologists now possess one of the 
best-written treatises yet produced in the English 
language on the morphology of the Mollusca. 




Fig.. 2. —Nautilus macrom phalus creeping on a 
horizontal surface, anterior view. a, o, t, 
anterior ophthalmic tentacle; e , eye ; ho, hood ; 
in, infundibulum; pa, nuchal part of the 
mantle ; p, o , t , posterior ophthalmic tentacle; 
sh, shell. (After Willey.) From “A Treatise 
on Zoology." 
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